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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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Mosses. 





3d mo. 1869. 


In these bright, but often chilly, days of 
the vernal equinox, how inspiring it is to be- 


hold the merry Spring unrolling once more 


her ‘marvellous panorama of life; heralded 
often by beautiful foreshadows and announced 
with song. How tenderly her gentle breath 
warms the earth and lifts the dead leaf from 
budding germs, all so glad to escape once 
more from the embrace of Winter, and join 
again the glad procession—the hosts of grow- 
ing things—rising each succeeding day a little 
nearer their perfect state; each sun hasten- 
ing tie full flower, the ripe seed, and the rich 
autumnal harvest. 

It is necessary that Winter should come 
and take away from us most of our beautiful 
floral friends. It is necessary our eyes should 
search the woods and meadows longingly, 
hopefully, but unrecompensed, before we can 
entirely enjoy such charming gifts as the 
flowers. Even so is it a happy thing fora 
man to feel famished, and that the waters are 
bitter, for it is the sign of an amending life, 
and leads him to look upwards, like the flow- 
ers, for help. As there can be no flowers, in 
our latitude, without the ice of winter, so can 
there be no virtue and gladness without trial 
and suffering. “There was no buying corn 
of Joseph till famine came in the land, nor 
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can any man know what are the green pas- 
tures and still waters,” until he has been with 
the flowers, in the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. | 
“The robin is my younger brother, 
Blackbird and jay,.sparrow and wren; 
Each year to greet the dear old mother, 
Come all the children home again. 
She calls to me, ‘I miss no other. 
Ah! why ao long in haunts of men ?’ 


‘*She knows my heart could never wrong her, 
She calls me so, she draws me so: 
I feel the old apells growing stronger, 
Aside the heavy weight I throw. 
I cannot bide in exile longer, 
Home to the meadows let me go.”’ 


Every spring nature repeats the marvel of 
her first creation. The little plants that bear 
no flowers—the lowly cryptogams—come 
first; and long before the Arbutus or the Vio- 
lets appear, the modest mosses make contracts 
for building their curious, untaxed houses. 
Then follow the flowers, the bright insects, 
and the singing birds, till man ventures 
abroad to plow and to sow, while over all, the 
glad, warm, blue and infinite sky, rejoices in 
this annual recreation. The peineiele of life 
is a wondrous architect, and the grandest of 
all unwritten poems are the doings of the 
busy fingers of spring. 

Thus did we feel—that is, five devoted 
friends felt thus, or otherwise—as we took our 
first-excursion of the new year. Just when 
we went, or whither our steps led, or over 
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what fences we climbed, what does it matter ? 
We threaded woodland walks, heard the fresh 
babble of the brook, swollen by the abundant 
tears of the young year, rippling in suppressed 
laughter over stones covered with Batrach- 
ospermum, and it seemed like the voice of a 
friend we had lost. Oh! how often nature 
does speak to us from her great and eloquent 
heart! We thrust aside the beech tree’s arms 
rustling with dead leayes—the dry bones of 
a departed summer—in order to get through 
at mossy patches, fresh and green, and very 
tempting. We went to gather thoughts, or 
the emblems of thoughts, for our friends at 
home, and, like childrer, to sit once more on 
the green lap of our “dear old mother,” and 
hear her whisper peace. The first heard and 
welcome notes of the frogs came to us, min- 
gled with the twitter of the blue bird; these 
two early and musical foreshadows of the 
coming tribes, one from death-like hyber- 
nation, the other from the glowing South. A 
curious and stilted beetle, black as a starless 
night, was pocketed by one of the party. An 
early snake, like, and as big as a garter, suf- 
fered us to lift him from the ground. His 
motion was beautiful and suggestive, and 
spiral like, the rills of sap ascending all the 
tall trees in the forest. His touch was cold, 
like charity begrudged, for the sun had not 
yet much warmed him. His darting, defiant 
tongue was as brilliant as the petal of the 
Cardinal flower, or stained like the tears of 
Lachnanthes. Silently glides the serpent over 
the earth and into the hearts of men, and 
silently he does his work. Voiceless, but 
fascinating we admire, but we fear, and reason 
and instinct try to balance evenly the scale, 
whenever we meet the serpent in our path, 
but we always turn away with the mind un- 
satisfied. Whatever we see here that disturbs 
or annoys—whatever lets fall one drop of dis- 
comfort into the wide ocean of our earthly 
enjoyment—will be left behind when we go 
beyond the next station-house in our great 
journey, but “whatever is excellent and 
jovely, we may be sure is only a foreshadow 
of something in every sense celestial.” 

Little children build play-houses and put 
in them toy-furniture, but when they grow 
bigger they lift the roof higher and make it 
more ample ; and they cluster beneath it all 
their golden hopes and household treasures. 
So in early spring the little mosses build their 
toy-houses, they construct their antheridia 
and pistillidia, and arrange their anthero- 
zoids, toys of very curious nature, but when 
maturer age comes, they rear loftier and 
ampler roofs,and cluster beneath them all 
their golden stores and household promises for 
future time. We were searching for these 
things, and not without reward, for, growing 
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on a bed of asbes, where often the beaut 
abounds, we gathered Funaria in its egy 
stages, and it shall help us in our studies th 
evening. We shall see how the calyptty 
formed before it breaks away forever 

the body of the pistillidiam, and ascends @ 
the pedicel ; we will see too, that it precedg 
the sporangium in development. From 
fteap of ashes too, we will learn just what 
moneecious moss means, for our Funaria 
sents both plants still united by the r 
one bearing the antheridia intermingled wi 
curious paraphyses—these strange organs, li 
lower types, as conferva or septate fungi ue 
lingering among higher generations,—shoddy 
among true aristocracy,—the other plant 























throwing up its pedicel from a fructified pix i 
tillidium. Toa 

Our walk had many phases of interest, | 
The wind in the pine trees moaned its grand . 
old requium over generations of leafy harps wm 
that now slept in silence on the ground be al 
neath. There is rare healing in the sad but od 
fragrant sighs of the pines—and all hearteg 
have hurts that need healing. We rested ong ” 4 
the soft cushion made by their dead leaves, fh | 
and the young Violets, not yet in flower, grew § |"° 
all round in the spring sunshine. Blessed is) ° | 
the heart that learns in early life to find self § °" 
recreatior. in the untaxed emblems of nature! a 
Near an old stump a spider had built his i. 
fragile house. The web was densely woven, § ~" 
and white like a little patch of summer cloud, Re 
There it had been all winter, and surely it 
was a frail thing to have lived unharmed at 
through ice and snow and all the waning §. P 
winter months, but it was lowly and near the _ 
ground. In its centre a funnel-like chamber 4 
led down to his dismal parlor, where doubt 
less he led his captives to join in dances other § * 
than those of revelry and mirth. Juicy, and : 
dark looking cups grew close by its door, and J. 
botanists call them fungi, or Bulgaria inqui- i 
nans, but what the spider used them for we 
failed to discover. Others of these forest t 


cups we often find in the grass, such as Cru- 
cibulum, and Cyathea, and Peziza ; and some 
are brilliant scarlet, but empty ; others are 
arrayed in drab and plainest clothes, and 
these always have something in them—sacks 
of spores—ever thoughtful of those who shall 
come after. 
‘* These bright chalices are tinted thus 

To hold the dew for Fairies when they meet 

On moonlight evenings in the hazel bowers, 

And dance till they are thirsty.”’ 


Promises of things to come were all around 
us in the budding grass; on the long arms of 
the trees little green points of growth were 
waking from wintry naps. Arbutus buds, 
rosy, impatient and beautiful, painted like 
flowers not yet quite awake—young leaves by 
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inca sseaeahaaieeediaianmniaahdaaaesi cade tained iaaiadmmmamieiaasies i i 
— B the brook, just born, plump and polished— | and, eventually, have formed on them numer- 
udj " ful catkins of the Alder, and countless | ous little aggregations of cells which assume 
aly pt "EE ynuoticed creations of the new year, clustered | the functions of buds. These buds soon 


wea PE ail round like glad recollections of a more | elongate into the proper stems of the moss, 
cends qf beautiful life ; and as our fancy’s ear took in| and from these stems go off roots into the 
§ 8 the murmurcoming from innumerable streams | soil for nutrition, and a green vegetative 













eo OF of life in plants and trees, it seemed like that | growth ascends into the light. Our spore 
t wha strange echo thrown back from —— has new unfolded its delicate lungs, it has 
aria wa shells when we place them to the ear. It wa begun to breathe in the fresh, pure air of 
he room § Bow time to return, for we saw the declining | spring; it grows, and many are the hard rocks 
led wih} robe himself in fading colors behind | and damp spots of earth made beautiful and 


cloud-mountains in the west, and though | green, soft and tempting cushions spread 


jane, li freighted, not with flowers, we brought home | generously by the wayside for our refresh- 


ingi 


—shoddy rich compensation for reward and abundant | ment and repose. But time has been drop- 
” plang material for our evening stucy. ping his golden sands one by one in among 
ified py In the examination of the mosses, then, let | the green leaves of the moss, and we must 

PT us commence with the spore. These little | search carefully now if we would detect 
interest bodies differ from seeds of higher plants in | traces of his footsteps. On some of the 
s grand °°eY respect. Neither in structure nor in | stems packed closely in among special leaves 


fy harps function does a spore resemble a seed. In the | we may find the antheridia or organs ana- 
ond ie seed one predetermined point called the em- | logous to anthers in higher plants. To mosses 
sad buggy Pryo germinates and gives rise to the future | these antheridia are cylindrical bodies, often 

1 heart plant, but no special embryonic point appears | half a line in length, and filled with delicate 
ested ong © exist in the spore, and germination occurs cells, which, at maturity, contain, each one, a 
| leaves, - rgainate from its granular contents—in | motile spiral filament, (the antherozoid, ) and 
or, grew fact several germinating centres may exist in| these curious organs all escape when ripe 
lessed ff a spore, as we shall seein our specimens, | from the free ends of the antheridia. Ten 
nd self. § 8d the spore moreover does not, immediately | thousand of them might freely sport in the 
naturel give rise to the future plant. In size these | diameter of an inch; and our studies here re- 
uilt hig ‘diminutive reproductive bodies seldom exceed | veal the fact, that truly, now are we among 
woven, § te one twelve-hundredth part of an inch, | the cryptogams, for we see the strange mys- 
reloud @ 824, most are much smaller than that. | tery of life dividing itself among almost in- 
urely it | Bodies of this size, however, are quite too large numerable atoms, thronging and countless as 
harmed § t be dissipated very generally in the atmos- | the stars of the skies. Sometimes the pistil- 
waning | phere, and springing as they do frum so near | lidia are found in cempany with the anthe- 
ear they te surface of the earth. Several days ago | ridia, and especially in moneecious mosses is 
hamber f° sowed some spores of the Mnium cuspi- | this the case; but oftener the pistillidia are on 
doubt datum, on a damp stone, and already germin- | separate plants, as in all dicecious mosses. 
s other | ation has begun. We can see there are two | Enclosed in each pistillidium lies a cell mys- 
ey, andy ats enveloping the green grains m the in-|teriously endowed with properties differing 
or and @ (etior, and the inner coat pushes a portion of | from all other cells in the plant; it is called 
inqui- itself through the outer one in the form of a/| the germ-cell, and our microscopes will not 

for we q little closed cylindrical sack, carrying in its | reveal the distinguishing marks between this 
forest 4 *ft interior several of the original granules | germiferous tissue and structures associated 

s Crem that were in the spore, These now increase with it. In time, this germ-cell becomes 
lsome q Uy cell multiplication, and soon a partition is | fructified by the action of the antherozoids, 
rs are @ ‘trown across the end of the little sack farth-| but their presence in each pistillidium is 
3. and § °t from the spore, but enclosing within the | essential before this can occur. In the case 
sacks new cell thus made several little granules, | of dicecious mosses it is inconceivable how 
) shall @ 284 this outgrowth of cells from the spore | these infinitesimal bodies {can make the 
continues, each éell filling with granuies as | journey from one plant to another. Do they 


. soon as formed. Our moss-baby has begun | dry up and float on puffs of summer air to 


saad to thrust out its arms and its legs, and like | their destiny? Or do busy insects have an 
ers, the little ones of our own kind it seems not | agency in these mysterious migrations? The 

to know just where to put them. But its | books, of course, make all things very plain, 
— cradle is the soft water drop, it is rocked by | after a fashion, but the impression still re- 
rms of § ‘he imponderable fingers of light and temper- | mains that clearer ideas on the subject 
wall ature, and time will teach it wisdom. Like would be desirable. These “ babes ot the 
buds, achild of our own kind, it has a devious | woods” refuse to impart all their secrects, 
1 like | Path to follow. Let us go with it. but they reveal enough to make their biog- 
ves by These cellular outgrowths from the spore | raphy very charming. 


resemble confervoid filaments in appearance,| ‘The germ-cell now enlarges in an upward 
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direction into a conical body which is borne 
aloft on the top of the pedicel, until this 
conical body by a circular fissure tears away 
the top of the pistillidium and ascends on 
the pedicel as the calyptra, leaving a circular 
collar attached tu the base of the pistillidium. 
The calyptra continues to ascend on the end 
of the pedicel, until, by internal changes, the 
urn-shaped sporangium is developed within 
it, having often—not always—in its centre, a 
cellular body called the columella. But this 
sporapgium is always double; it has within 
its outer walls a delicate spore-sack, which 
fits accurately the interior, and is reflected 
up against the columella, Our little moss 
now carries in its urn a fairy purse, filled 
with golden spores, and it guards its treasure 
often with many glittering teeth, always some 
multiple of four ; and over all these charm- 
ing and delicate organs fits a lid, the oper- 
culum, ornamented with delicate carving, 
protecting, like some fairy intelligence, all 
the precious phytological treasures within. 
At the right moment bands of elastic cells, 
the annulus, formed for the purpose, and 
lying beneath the operculum, assume their 
one life-action, and casting the operculum 
aside, liberate all the delicate teeth and the 
family of waiting spores. It is only man 
who puts ashes in his urns; nature fills hers 
ot with funeral remembrances, but with 
jadsome promises, and with hopeful fore- 
hadows of another life. 
“Oh! sweet-eyed mosses tell me, 
For my soa! doth long to know, 


How you woo our hearts to love you, 
More than flowers of brighter glow.’’ 


. We have now followed the spore through 
its essential stages of growth until it has re- 
appeared as aspore again. Our object has 
been to study a moss in the most simple way 
possible, not halting along the road to sport 
with it in all the curious phases of life it 
sometimes presents. Only rudely have we 
sketched the essential acts in its life; it is an 
ancient biography, revealed only in latter 
times, but, like the Rosetta stone, it speaks of 
the past as well as the present, and helps us 
interpret mysteries which have crept through 
the world’s vast und extinguished ages. 

Perhaps no one person has seen all the 
eculiarities orall the beauties of the mosses. 
t us now look at some of these—and we 
shall not employ diagrams. We said little 
roots were sent down from the filaments 
which resulted from the germinating spore. 
‘Yn these roots buds are often formed, and as 
they spread rapidly on the ground these buds 
grow up and make large patches of moss. 
Strange things have been observed in these 
roots. They are filled with a colored pro- 
toplasm which often circulates in currents, 
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and fragments of it have been seen to becom 
separated from the mass and acquire the form 
and motions peculiar to ameba, thrusting: 
out processes in many directions with appam: 
ent volition, then resting and acquiring ei 

all over their surfaces, and starting off to cin 
cumnavigate the hollow root on their ows 
agcount. % 

" Their leaves are not always simple strug 
tures. One layer of cells filled with chlore 
phyl generally forms these organs, but the 
shape of these cells are as varied as they are 
beautiful. Square and small in some, but ig 
Sphagnum and Leucobryum, large and lined 
with spiral fibres, and opening often inte 
each other, forming passages through which 
wheel-animalcules roam about at pleasure, 
Their margins are cften serrate, and, in some 
a row of thicker cells runs partly or entirely 
along the middle, forming a rib; Antrichum 
angustatum, we see, is furnished with five or 
six ribs. The leaves are named according to 
position and function; as cauline, radical or 
pericheetial, the last covering in the pistilli- 
dium; or perigonial, surrounding the am 
theridia. 

The stems of mosses are without vessels; 
cells of various fvrms make up their struc 
ture. Generally the stems are horizontal, 
and some terminate with a sporangium—these 
are the acrocarpous mosses; others elongate 
year after year, by a terminal vegetative bud, 
and the sporangia spring from lateral branches 
—these are the pleurocarpous mosses. Appar- 
ent exceptions to these two forms occur in 
Sphagnum and a few other genera. 

i: several mosses, as Orthotricum and Aula- 
comnium, buds form on the leaves or in 
their axils, and these are capable of giving 
rise to new plants when they fall off, and 
“illustrate well the independence of the indi- 
vidual cells forming the organs of the mosses, 
where, under peculiar circumstances, a single 
cell of the tissue may be developed so as to 
lay the foundation for a new plant.” 

In general terms only can we speak of the 
sporangium ; we would like an entire even- 
ing to talk about it, for its anatomy presents 
perhaps the most charming forms to be 
found among all our phytological friends. 
The sphere, the oval and the cube receive 
their expression in the capsules. Some nod 
their ripe heads towards the earth, others 
hold them horizontally, or look towards the 
stars. There are solemn and sedate heads 
here too, as well as those more versatile and 
giddy. Bryum nutans never laughs on its 
short pedicel, but Funaria, that zany among 
all the eryptogams, twists its brown Jocks in 
tireless mazes, and dances with delight at the- 
falling rain drops. Sonie sporangia never ex- 
perience the discomfort of dentition. Though 
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they may bud a little in the gums, teeth | miles from town, and had had an interesting 
pever come through, as in Sphagnum, and | opportunity with the family and keepers of 
Pottia, and other genera; but Bryum, and|the house; but she thereafter told me, a 
Mnium, and Neckera, and Cynclidium, and | “further duty rested upon her.” I could not 
others, present double rows of beautiful | then accompany her, but those who did in- 
teeth without help from the dentist, and these | formed me on their return that “there was 
are marked with elastic bands and contractile | no doubt she had apprehended rightly.” 
cells to fit them for their function. In those| I remember, too; a visit to the same in- 
genera where the pesistome appears single or | teresting family of the “ poor and unfortunate 
absent, it is probable rudiments of it often | of earth,” with R. W. B. (then of Pough- 
might be found ; this is the case with the second | keepsie, now of Philadelphia,) who at the con- 
row in Polytrichum. Some open by four slits | clusion of an interesting service, inquired 
in the sides, as Andrea, remaining united at| whether “she had seen all the inmates?” 
the top, but most remove their opercula from | and was answered: “Yes, except a very 
the top, like men do their hats. old and deaf negro woman, sitting yonder on 
The calyptra envelopes and crowns all | the stairs, that I know you don’t want to 
these miniatnre glories. One layer of firm | see.” The quick, emphatic answer to the 
but thin cells forms its walls; at the base it| keeper told him—‘she was the very one she 
is variously cut and fringed, at the top it is | did want to see;” and suiting the action to the 
firmer and pointed, to split the rain drop, that | words, the visiter poured the oil of joy into 
might crush the little family it protects. | the heart of that poor, lonely, stolen child of 
We saw it was formed from the upper part | Africa, which in a few brief months ceased its 
of the pistillidium, and in most mosses it is | pulsations of life and being! 
simple; but in Polytrichum there is aninternal| The foregoing visits, and others of my be- 
calyptra, not mentioned in American books, | loved relative and townswoman L. M. to the 
which would indicate that the pistillidium | same Asylum, and also to the colored people 
was composed of two coats, at least in that | again and again, I cannot but remember with 
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moss. especial interest, as significant of the mission 
We have gone over, now, hastily and super- | of Jesus, which “ was to the lost sheep of the 
ficially, a few of the general features of the | house of Israel.” N.B 


mosses. It is not our purpose in these club| Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 3d mo. 31st, 1869. é' 
studies, to enter deeply into scientific abstrac- - 





tions, or to burthen our happy hours with For Friends Intelligencer. 
ponderous names. Those who seek that kind | some THOUGHTS TOUCHING THE SUBJECT OF 
of diet, must indulge in the pages of Hoff PRAYER. 


meister, and it is well sometimes to drink| In some of the late numbers of the Intelli- 
from those deep and crystal fountains. We | gencer, there are remarks made and views 
love osteology, but not in the rainbow, and | advanced touching the important and solemn 
sometimes we like abstract things, but in our | actof public prayer among J’riends, and also as 
moss studies this evening, fancy, like a little | tothe form of rising and taking off the hat in 
child has placed her warm hand in ours, and | time of prayer, and the origin of that form. 
together have we rambled over the field, | I have long entertained views and convictions 
because in such company we always find | on these points, which I am now made willing, 








richest compensation. J.G.H. | by the example of others, to offer for the 
ca columns of the Intelligencer, and which I deem 

. For Friends’ Intelligencer. ~ of great importance to the best interest and 
INASMUCH AS YE HAVE DONE IT, &¢. true welfare of our Society, as well as to the 
Matt. xxv. 40. members individually. First, as to the true 


I read the communication of S. Hunt in| ground of prayer: It has seemed to me, in 
the Intelligencer of the 27th with the more | my reflections upon the subject, that it centers 
interest, from the fact of my remembering in | in love and veneration for the Supreme Being, 
connection with it, that on a visit to my|and that it has its origin and true ground 
former home, many years ayo, she gave a| herein, and in earnest desires for preservation, 
practical illustration of the principle she re- | for growth and enlargement in the truth, and 
commends with so much feeling and interest. | for a consummation of the great work of sanc- 
She says: “To look after the lonely and deso- | tification and redemption, in order that im- 
late in their secluded abodes, is a ministration | mortal souls may come to God, and enjoy 
of kindness and mercy our Father in heaven | Him forever, in company with angels and 
will bless.” This impressive charge brought | purified spirits in Heaven. The blessed 
the circumstance before me of her own minis- | Jesus, our divine Master, as recorded in the 
tration to which I now refer. She had visited | Scriptures of Truth, taught his followers and 
our Asylum for the poor, then about four! immediate disciples, and through them the 
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ner therefore, pray ye, “ Our Father which art 
in Heaven,” ke. thus calling attention, pri- 
marily, to the cause of all causes, the foundation 
of pure Christianity, and of all true spiritual 
prayer—God—and to a knowledge of Him, 
for how can we love and venerate Him, unless 
we believe in Him and know Him. “ To know 
Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom Thou hast sent, is life eternal;” it is 
essential that we come to him in the purity 
and simplicity of confiding faith, “ for he that 
cometh to God, must believe that He is, and 
that He is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek Him.” Now, would the blessed Jesus have 
given instructions how to pray, unless it was 
an acceptable service in the sight of the divine 
Father? Surely not for myself, I have ever 
regarded it as the most important and solemn 
engagement of our lives. Why should we 
be taught from the highest and best authority 
to pray, “ Thy kingdom come,” if it were not 
a legitimate and proper object to pray for? 
and why pray, “ Thy will be done?” and why, 
“ Give us this day our daily bread ?” and why, 
“ Deliver us from evil?” Are not these, each 
and all, proper objects to pray for in the true 
spirit of humility? Surely they must be. 
What then is the object of prayer? What 
does it avail? The Scriptures of Truth in- 
form us that the fervent effectual prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much; and I trust we 
believe it, not merely because it is there 
recorded, but also, because we have witnessed 
a realization of it. How does it avail much? 
Not in that it changes the purposes of Deity, 
or increases the mercy, the goodness, tlie jus- 
tice and love of the Heavenly Parent, but 
that it melts the heart in tenderness and love, 
in deep contrition and humility before the 
Highest ; brings it nearer to the Divine Father, 
the source and centre of all minds, their only 
point of rest; makes it feel its dependence 
upon Him more and more for help and 
strength, even for that daily bread which 
alone can nourish the soul; causes it to feel 
that it has a spiritual and divine life, which 
came from God, and can look upto Him and 
call Him Father; and finally, brings the soul 
into that near and intimate relationship with 

























































































































































































Heaven, and the joys of the world to come. 
Now as to the form of rising and taking 














“those who approach before God to pray, it 
becometh such that they do it with bowed knees 
and with heads uncovered,which is the practice 
of Friends ;” as Barclay says, it matters but 
little whether these practices were instituted 
by Friends of that early day, or continued by 
: them, the form having been used by other 
professors of their time, inasmuch as in either 
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family of mankind, how to pray ; after this man- 





the Creator, that gives it a foretaste of 


off the hat on such occasions, and also of 





case it is and was an acknowledgement 
the Deity is approached in the humble 4 / 
lowly attitude of bowed knees and heads um 
covered, in token of deep humility and 
edness of spirit, the audience manifesti 
their willingness to join in spirit in the solemm 
engagement, by rising with their heads uncoy 
ered also, as a mark of love and vereratiog) 
for Him who fills the Heaven of heave 
In this sense is it a lifeless form, not suited 
a spiritually-minded people? or is it not 
rather a Divine order—a most salutary 
lation suited to our day, or to any day in th 
Christian Church, and to a Divinely led am 
Divinely taught people? It is a form, it ® 
true, but a very simple one, full of signife 
cance, and one that implies nothing that 
consistent Friend or sincere Christian should 
reasonably object to. I am therefore op 

to any change of the ancient landmarks in 
regard to it. And when we take into view 
that this has been the order of the Society, 
from the first rise of Friends down to the 
present time, does it not require great care 
how we do anything to disturb the unity of 
the body in reference to it. Unity is essential 
to our continued existence as a religious or- 
ganization ; without it there is but little left 
of any value; therefore, unless society can be 
brought to unite on any change, whether for 
the better or otherwise, it is clearly the part 
of wisdom and prudence to yield a ready 
acquiescence. T. F. 
ew York, Third mo. 22d, 1869. 


ssc shacaicaitip lie taaiceld ates 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A SUGGESTION. 


In No. 2 of the Intelligencer, under the 
head of “Swarthmore College,” this remark 
occurs, “Let us pray for the completion of 
Swarthmore,” &c. The expression was prob- 
ably used without due consideration as to its 
true import, inasmuch as the word “ pray” 
to every Christian mind can have no inde 
finite meaning, but refers directly to the 
language of the soul in its silent invocation to 
the Father of Spirits; and the realization of 
its effect upon that soul must be in entire 
conformity to and in harmony with the di- 
vine will. There is need to be a watchful care 
exercised over thought, word and action; for in 
social intercourse one with another, there isa 
proneness to adopt expressions which a criti- 
cal examination might show to be at best but 
vague and meaningless, however honest the 


intention to give a correct interpretation of 


our thoughts. Most words, when used ina 


greatly varied sense, measurably lose the 
force of their appropriateness and fail to con- 


vey the true meaning intended. The word 


pray has often this misapplication, whence 
no doubt arises in a considerable degree the 
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they also may be one in us.” Nothing short 
of this is able to uphold amid the trials of 
life; and being so well assured of this, why 
does thy frail friend suffer weakness so often 
to enter, till anguish and sorrow encompass 
me on every hand? In the depth of my 
spirit I fervently exclaim, Cleanse me! purify 
me! and spare not while there is anything 
remaining that Thy holy controversy is 
against! After the true polish is obtained, 
there will be no need of the Polisher’s hand. 
Dost thou remember alluding to this in one 
of thy visits to me? I have not forgotten it 
my mind often recurs to it with the feeling 
that there is much more burnishing needed. 

I hope thou art able to be among those 
assembled this morning (Quarterly Meeting) 
in outward dedication, and may it be a season 
of spiritual refreshment for thuse who are 
hungering for the true bread. My mind has 
been there, although for nine years the poor 
body has been absent, owing to physical suf- 
fering and inability. 


diversity of opinion existing in many minds 
with regard to the subject; and hence it is 
often defined in language, though clear to 
some, yet quite ambiguous to others. Lan- 
age being intended as the “vehicle of 
ght,” we should aim to make it the 
faithful exponent of our reflections and 
feelings whenever occasion calls forth the 
expression thereof. 
requently are reiterated in our hearing 
these expressive words, “ Attend to little 
things ;” and it is ‘said if we attend not to the 
“ittle,” we need not expect to become “rulers 
over more.” The declaration has a wider sig- 
nificance in its practical application to our 
spiritual as well as temporal good than many 
suppose: and our advancement in every reli- 
gious work must be commensurate with un- 
remitting attention to the “ little,” whatever 
be the requirement. 

With this care in giving utterance to 
thought we may avoid many blunders, and 
may lead others to a more strict observance 
of the truth that, in all things, should ever 
shine forth in its entire simplicity. H. J. 





































Through a note from —— I have heard of 
thy dear F.’s illness. I was prepared for some 
such tidings; yesterday morning and during 
last night, and again this morning, a feeling 
covered me which spoke of sorrow. As thy 
note mentioned some improvement, I am 
willing to hope there is still a change for the 
When they become wholly His, they become | better. With my love, tell F. that my 
more intimately ours. The intimacy before thoughts of late have often recurred to former 
death, pertains more to the flesh and its days, when his kind care was freely extended 
senses: after death it pertains more to the| toa very child. And if the blessing of heaven 
apirit and its inmost affections. It is as | ever rested upon those who handed “a cup of 
though God gave them to us, out of His own cold water,” surely he will not lose his re- 
bosom, with the holiness and fragrance of ward. Ah yes! I feel indeed his reward is 
the Divine Nature, added to them. By sure! A mansion of rest is prepared for him, 
death they become too chaste, too heavenly, | but will he think some of us selfish, if we are 
for our light moods and our common hours; | 20t ready to loose him that he may enter 
they visit us only in our holiest moments. | therein? 

They act upon us therefore as motives to 
prayer, watchfulness, and retirement of spirit. 
hey greatly befriend our best interests. 








TRUE LOVE IS ETERNAL. 

What God takes from us, it is always gain 
to lose. He gives back to us our friends 
more deeply, more tenderly, more sacredly, 
after they have been taken from us by Death. 





Those who are naturally inclined to look 
on the dark side of things, are sometimes 
needlessly and unprofitably afflicted. If our 
eyes were as wide open to the virtues as to 
the failings of others, I think we should see 
much more good in one another than we now 
often recognize, and some of us need to have 
more confidence in each other. 








sp Iachsres — 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








My mind has been much with thee, with| I return thy letter. It is indeed & precious 
desires that while my feelings of affection | evidence of the love and unity of thy parents 
were resting upon thee, the spirit might be|—doubly valuable as coming from them, 
emer to mingle with thine; that I might | who have often proved that “they have no 

enabled to dwell where I trust thou art | greater joy than to see their children walking 
dwelling, and that unitedly we might partake | in the truth.” I have no better wish for 
of that holy communion which is witnessed | thee, my dear ——, than that through simple 
by those who are made “one” in accordance | obedience to Truth’s requirements, thou mayst 
with the petition of the blessed Jesus—‘As | prove thyself worthy of their blessing. My 
Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee, that | love is to them and to thee. Thou knowest 
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I love thee, and I trust this love goes forth, 
because I see upon thee that mark of disciple- 
ship which the Truth places upon its votaries 
—the mark of a meek and quiet spirit... Dost 
thou sometimes ask for me the blessing of a 
spiritsubmissive to thedivineordering? Would 
it were so. I believe the good Hand is upon 
me, and I desire to be preserved from thwart- 
ing the purposes of Infinite Wisdom. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 17, 1869. 











Procress oF SWARTHMORE CoLLEGE.— 

At the meeting of the Board of Managers, 
held 4th mo. 6th, 1869, the report of the Trea- 
surer showed receipts during the previous 
four months of $15,415, and expenditures 
chiefly upon the building and for materials 
on hand, of $18,837.43. The Circular solicit- 
ing a further contribntion of Ten Dollars up- 
on every share of stock previously subscribed, 
has been distributed to the Stockholders by 
mail, as far as their correct post-office ad- 
dresses were known. Replies have been 
received from a few, declining, chiefly for 
want of means, to contribute further, more 
have acceded to the request, but much the 
largest number have not been heard from. 
Conferences have been held with considerable 
advantage in New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, and Wilmington, Delaware; and the 
local Committee in Philadelphia have not 
been idle, though the unfavorable season of 
year, the frail health of some of the members 
of the Committee, and the numerous engage- 
ments of others have as yet prevented so gen- 
eral a canvass as would have been desirable’ 
The.funds subscribed and not paid sum up 
40,000 dollars. The building Committee re- 
ported some unsettled claims upon them for 
materials. The progress of the building since 
the annual meeting has been slow in conse- 
quence of the unfavorable season of the year, 
but the Committee is now prepared to push 
forward the several parts of the work, and if 
_ sufficient funds are in hand, can finish it for 
occupancy befvre the first of Tenth month 
next: 

The Women’s Committee for furnishing 
the College, has been industriously engaged 
in collecting means and in sewing; they had 
collected $3,482.28 to the date of the meeting, 
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and expended $1,093.39 for material, most of 
which had been already made up without 
cost. In view of the uncertainty as to 
amount necessary to finish and furnish the 
building, aud to grade and plant the grounds, 
and the probability that during the current 
month the funds at their disposa] may be im 
creased, the Board concluded to postpone the 
subject of opening the College next autuma, 
to be considered at an adjourned meeting to 
be held on the 7th of 5th month next. 





Woman’s MepicaLt CoLLece or PEnx. 
SYLVANIA.—The 17th annual session of this 
Institution was held at Concert Hall on the 
11th ult., and the degree of M. D. was cont 
ferred upon fifteen young women. 


The bearing and appearance of the gradus 
ates was becoming and interesting. They 


were "from different parts of the country. 
Canada, California, and several other States” 


west of the Mississippi had representatives im 
the class. 


The 20th annual announcement of this 


College states that it has received an endow- 
ment fund of sixty thousand dollars, prin 
cipally the bequest of the late Isaac Barton, 
one of its Corporators,‘and an excellent and 
benevolent merchant of Philadelphia. 

The Announcement also shows that seve- 
ral of the large clinics of the city have been 
opened to women engaged in the study of 
medicine. 

The Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia is 
a kindred Institution, established in connee- 
tion with the College. The annual report of 


the Hospital shows that more than 3,000 — 


patients were treated during the past year 
in its various departments. It has an endow- 
ment of more than twenty-three thousand 
dollars, in addition to a very valuable Hos- 
pital property; and among its consulting 


physicians are several of those celebrated — 
among the medical writers and teachers of — 


the country. 





Marntep, on the 3lst day of Third month, 1869, 
at Unionville, Centre County, in accordance with 
the order of the Society of Friends, Jesse CLEAVER, 
a member of West Branch Monthly Meeting, to 


Epira WickErsHam, & member of Monallen Monthly : 


Meeting, Pennsylvania. 
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Diep, of dropsy, on the 6th of Third month, 1869, | Chamber ; to the Child, or the Grandparent ; to the 
sthis late residence in Smithfield, Jefferson Co.,0., | Pupils of the First day School, or to their Teachers. 


Dasiet WorRELL, in the 8lst year of his age. He 
was born in Philadelphia, and in his 17th year 
moved with his parents, Isaiah and Sarah Worrell, 
to Ohio; and he has been an exemplary member 
of Smithfield Meeting for more than sixty years. 
After much suffering he died with a full hope of a 
blessed immortality. 

——, on the morning of the 28th of Third month, 
1869, at his residence in Macedon, Wa. Ciark, in 
the 73d year of his age; a minister of Farmington 
Monthly Meeting. He was one that lived according 
to the simplicity of the profession he made. His 
ministry was not in the enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, but at times he was qualified to divide the 
word aright to the instruction of those who heard 
him. His company and exemplary life and con- 
versation will be greatly missed by us, but we be- 
lieve that he hath died in the Lord, and doth rest 
from his labors. He being dead yet speaketh in 
the powerful language of a life dedicated to the 
cause of Truth. ‘* Mark the perfect man and behold 
the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 

—-, on the 21st of First month, 1869, Catna- 
give Mosuer, in her 74th year; a member of Scipio 
Monthly Meeting. 

——., on the 22d of Third month, 1869, Janz Wi- 
NANT, in her 83d year; a member of Scipio Monthly 
Meeting. 

—, on the 5th inst., at his residence in West 
Philadelphia, Samve. C. Buntine, in his 79th year. 

—, on the 6th inst., Ann WaLmsLey, widow of 
Joseph Walmsley, in the 82d year of her age; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Green St., Philadelphia. 

——, of typhoid fever, at Clear Creek, Putnam 
Co., Illinois, on the 9th of Second month, 1869, 
Axya Maria, daughter of Abel and Matilda Mills, 
in the 18th year of her age. Her school-teacher 
Says She was ever ready,to yield quick obedience, 
cheerful in the performance of duty, of a kind and 
loving disposition, and an example worthy of imi- 
tation. 

——, on the 8th of Third month, 1869, Ricuarp 
H., eldest son of Hannah W. and the late John 
Willson, in the 19th year of his age, a member of 
Third Haven Monthly Meeting, Talbot Co., Md. 

—, on the 6th of Fourth month, 1869, in 
Howard Co., Maryland, Arruvr, infant son of Aaron 


and Emma Chadwick, aged 10 months and 20 days. 





FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
Postponement. 


Owing to Philadelphia Monthly Meeting holding 
its adjourned session on Fourth-day evening next, 
the Freedmen’s Association will meet on the follow- 
ing Fourth-day evening, Fourth mo. 28th, at 8 
o’clock, in the Monthly Meeting Room. Business 
preparatory to the Annual Meeting. 

Jacos M. Exus 
Anxg Cooper, . i Clerks. 
———_—__»-—99 

CincutarR Meetinc.—At Lower Merion, Pa., to- 

morrow afternoon, 3 P. M. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 





Tar CuristiaN Casket, on Peart or Great Price ;— 
embracing the entire Sermon on the Mount, com- 
bined from Matthew and Luke; with a brief In- 
troduction, and a few suggestive Notes. 

This brief, yet comprehensive compend of the 

Christian Dispensation, ia presented in a garb suited 

to the Parlor Centre Table, or the seclusion of the 


Price 30 cts. 
Apply to T. Extwoop Zett, 178. Sixth St., Phila., 
Emmor Comty, 144 N. Seventh St., ee 
or to E. Micnexer, Toughkenamon P.O., 
Chester Co., Pa. 





The following, from the last number of 
“Friends’ Quarterly Examiner,” published 
in London, we give at the request of a friend. 
We could have wished that the candid spirit 
it evinces had been further carried out by 
the avoidance of the terms “ Hicksite” and 
“ Separatists.” Eps. 


The Separation of the Religious Society of 
Friends in America in 1827-28. By Sam- 
vEL M. Janney. (Pp. 347.) Philadel- 
phia: T. Ellwood Zell. 


With considerable clearness and ability, 
and with a general historical impartiality, 
the author endeavors to set forth the causes 
which led to the separation of so large a 
number of Friends in the United States, more 
especially in the Yearly Meetings of Phila- 
delphia, New York, Ohio, Indiana, and Bal- 
timore. The day has barely arrived in which 
we can dispassionately look at the subject ; 
but to those who have gathered their facts 
and information from the journal of Thomas 
Shillitoe and other orthodox Friends, the 
statements contained in these pages will be 
new and at times startling. It is no business 
of the reviewer to harmonize conflicting re- 
cords. We can readily imagine that earnest 
actors on both sides may have been led away 
by an intemperate zeal into acts which each 
would secretly regret, and further, that these 
actions, computed by the standard of their 
opponents, would be represented even as of a 
worse character than they would appear to 
an indifferent spectator. The subject of reli- 
gious strife is at all times too painful for the 
loving disciple to contemplate without emo- 
tion, and whenever (as in these cases) ‘it is 
judged needful to bring religious aftairs before 
a legal tribunal, a deep wound is inflicted 
upon the well-concerned on both sides, and 
the cause of truth is greatly harmed, Prob- 
ably under no condition of human life is the 
enemy of souls more active in sowing “ tares” 
than when men are engaged in the heat of 
religious controversy ; and the records of this 
epoch form no exception to this truth. 

We admire the general tone of this con- 
cluding volume, but it is right that on doe- 
trinal points the reader should remember that 
the theologian is usually less impartial than 
the historian. We admit the extreme diffi- 
culty of conveying in any creed or form of 
words our own convictions to minds already 
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prejudiced against them. As the author re- 
marks in his introduction, the question will 
arise, even in reference to scriptural phrases, 
In what sense are they understood? “We 
know,” he continues, “that human language, 
although admirable in itself, is but an imper- 
fect medium for the conveyance of thought. 
Words are signs or symbols of ideas, which 
being held up before us in speech or writing, 
call up in our minds the images or ideas we 
have previously acquired by cducation, ex- 
perience, or reflection. But the education 
and experience of mankind are exceedingly 
diverse, and hence it may happen that some 
words or phrases will not convey to different 


individuals precisely the sane ideas.” 


This sentence, we believe, in a large de- 
gree explains the strange paradox, that whilst 
all sects of Christians profess to base their 
creed upon the text of Holy Scripture, yet 


each arrives at a different conclusion, with 
perhaps an equal honesty of intention. When 


we remember further how easy it is to extract 


from any writer, sentences which are more in 
unison with our own object than with the 
gare tenor of his opinions, it béhoves us to 

e especially careful how we accept seattered 
quotations as a fair exposition. This caution 
is as needful in reference to the somewhat 
voluminous extracts from the works of the 
early Friends and J. J. Gurney in this book, 
as it is to writings of a different tendency 
published on this side of the Atlantic. He 
who would know what any writer really be- 
lieved must go neither to his interpreter nor 
to his apologist, but to the man’s own works 
for such disclosure. 

To attempt a description of the doctrinal 
views of Elias Hicks and the separatists, 
would lead us too far, but we cannot accept 
the author’s explanation (p. 147) that “ex- 
tenuating circumstances” can alter the weight 
attached to private letters. We believe, on 
the contrary, that the viéws of Elias Hicks, 
which he thus communicated “in the confi- 
dence of friendship,” must be held as the 
truest exposition of his own views at the time 
he wrote, however justly the receiver may be 
blamed for publishing them without his sanc- 
tion. Few of our readers can realize the 
devastating effect of this wide separation. 
According to the evidence produced by S. 
Janney, but which he says has in part been 
disputed, we find that the approximate num- 
bers of “ orthodox ” and “ separatists” were— 


Phila. Y.M., 7,344 orthodox, 18,485 ‘‘ Hicksite.”’ 
N. York ‘* 5,913 = 12,532 ” 


whilst in Ohio the relative numbers were 
about equal, and in Indiana the “ orthodox ” 
largely preponderated, but no census was 
taken. hat has since been the course of 
these 31,000 seceders we know not, but we 
















are told “The last act unitedly performed by 
the body of Friends before its separation wag 
to relieve freedmen of African descent. Their 
interest in that people still continues, and the 
hope is fondly cherished that the co-operation 
and sympathy of the two sections of the Se 
ciety in so good a work may yet bring them 
nearer together.” p. 268. 

It would indeed be a precious attendant 
fruit if these self-denying labors should thus 
result. An increased knowledge of Holy 
Scripture and reverence for those inspired 


writings is, we believe, apparent amongst both’ 


sections, and we conclude our notice of this 
volume with a fervent wish that by the bless. 
ing of Christ Jesus our Saviour, they may 
yet be gathered again, a united body, within 
the same fold. 





THOMAS WRIGHT, THE PRISON PHILANTHRO- 
PIST. 

Thomas Wright was originally a “striker” 
in a Manchester foundry, England. An ae- 
cident impressed him for the first time with 
the difficulty a convicted felon must ever find 
in returning to honest courses, even when in- 
clined to do so, with the band of conviction 
round his neck. Thenceforth he determined 
to try what one man like himself could 
achieve by systematic action in the cause of 
criminal reform. With the concurrence of 
the governor, he became a constant visitor at 
the Manchester Jail, gained the confidence of 
many of the prisoners, advised with them as 
to their future course of conduct, and where 
he found that repentance was sincere, left no 
stone unturned to give the discharged prisoner 
a fair start in life, so that a relapse into 
crime should not have the excuse of being 
the only escape from starvation. In achiev- 
ing this end he spared himself no time, no 
trouble, and, so far as his scanty means would 
allow, no expenditure. In many cases he 


prisoners and their friends; in others he ob- 
tained employment for them by becoming 
bound himself for their honesty ; and in others, 
again, he raised the funds necessary for their 
emigration. , 
For many years he continued his labors in 
this manner, unnoticed and unknown, save 
by the officials and inmates of the jail, until 
the Governor, in his annual reports, alluded 
to the successful issue of his efforts, and the 
manifest influence for good he exerted over 
the characters of the prisoners, and even over 
the crime of the city. 

No sooner had the character and import- 
ance of his work become generally known 


than it was felt on all sides that Thomas 


Wright should be at once relieved from the 
further necessity of manual labor. A sub- 







brought about reconciliation between the 
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«ription list was opened, which the Queen 
headed with a donation of £100, and a suf- 
ficient sum was raised to purchase a liberal 
annuity. 

Thomas Wright was at that time between 
fifty and sixty years of age, but when he was 
thus freed from pecuniary anxieties he at 
once extended the sphere of his labors, and, 
although thirty years have since elapsed, he 
still continues his ministrations as unobtru- 
sively and successfully as of old. Much of 
his influence doubtless arises from the knowl- 
edge the prisoners have that his efforts on 
their behalf are the unpaid offerings of his 
own earnestness; and so fully is Wright 
aware of that, that when he was offered a 
salary of £300 a year as a visiting inspector 
of prisons, he refused it on the ground that 
all his power sprang from the fact that he 
was known as the prisoners’ friend, not as a 
Government servant. 

An influential committee, under the presi- 
dency of the Earl of Shaftsbury, has been 
formed at Manchester, for the purchase of 
Mr. Mercer’s well-known picture, “The Con- 
demed Cell,” and two copies; one picture to 
be presented to London, one to Manchester, 
and one to Salford. The subject of this re- 
markable work is Thomas Wright, and it is 
specially in his honor that the picture is to 
be bought. It contains an admirable life-size 
portrait of the prison philanthropist in the 
act of ministering to a convict under sentence 
of death. The object of the committee in 
seeking to place the picture in some public 
building, where it may be seen and studied, 
is that every one may benefit by the moral 
lesson it conveys. Subscriptions are new 
being solicited from all classes in Fngland.— 
London Star. 





From the Living Age. 
UNDER THE PALMS. 


% 

Led on—not driven by mere outward force ; 

Led on—not drifting at my own weak will; 
For falt’ring footsteps, an appointed course ; 

For nerveless grasp, a Hand firm-holding still! 
Led on—past childhood’s easy grassy ways, 

Past youth’s glad scaling of a flower- fringed steep, 
Past plans and failures of less sanguine days, 

Past graves where I had thought to stay and weep. 
Led on—but how ? I stumble as I go; 

Led on—but whither? clouds seem all I see: 
My trust, a purpose higher than I know; 

My hope a goal yet undescried by me. 


Oh friends! if loved ones love me to the last, 
And deem earth sadder for that I am gone, 

Think not too much of the dim track I’ve pass’d, 
Think still of me as but led on—led on! 


Il. 
In the band of noble workers 
Seems no place for such as I: 
They have faith where I have yearning, 
They can teach where I but sigh, 


ia 





They can point the road distinctly 
Where for me the shadows lie. 


Lofty purpose, high endeavor, 
These are not ordained for me ; 
Wayside flower may strive its utmost, 
It can ne’er become a tree. 
Yet a child may laugh to gather, 
And a sick man smile to see. 
And I, too, in God’s creation 
Have my little proper part ; 
He must mean some service, surely, 
For weak hand and timid heart; 
Transient joys for my diffusing, 
For my healing, transient smart : 
Just to fling a ray of comfort 
O’er life’s downcast, dreary ways ! 
Just to fan a better impulse 
By a full and ready praise | 
Pitying, where I may uot succor ; 
Loving, where I cannot raise ! 


mm. 
Why would you have me dwell on Death, 
Rehearse the awful parting hour, 
The creeping chill, the ebbing power, 
The gasping for the latest breath ? 
Why vex a child ’neath noontide sky 
With image of his nightly rest? 
Just now his games, his toys seem best— 
He will be weary by-and-by! 
Just now a hand is linked in mine, 
Just now thought flashes far and free, 
I joy in everything I see, 
1 call this God-made world divine! 
Wait—till night fall at His behest, ; 
Wait—till He hush to sleep through pain, 
Wait—till He show me Death is gain, _ 
And give the longing, with the power to rest! 


Iv. 
Not my will, gracious Lord, 
Not my blind will and wayward be falfill’d! 
I dare not say that bowing to Thy word ia 
All my heart’s wishes are subdued and still da, 
My will might crave some boon by Thee denied, 
Covet the praise that ministers to pride ; 
Shrink back from taking up a needed cross, 
And shun the furnace to retain the dross. 
Not my will, O my Lord, 
No—be Thy name adored: 
Though too much to the dust affection clings, ; 
And self-wrought chains hold down the spirit’s 
wings, 
Yet out of sorrows past and present fears, 
Out of experience bought by loss and tears, 
At least the breathing of one prayer I’ve won— 
Not my will, Father, but Thy will be —“ ey 


+static 
MOTHERS SHOULD LEARN TO THINK. 


There is an impression on the minds of 
many, that skill in government must be in- 
stinctive—that it is an original and native 
talent, and not to be acquired by information 
or thought. But look at those parents who 
have been most successful in family govern- 
ment, and they will be found to be those who 
have most dilligently and uniformly attended 
to the subject. You may go into the family 
of some man of celebrity, in one of the learned 
professions, and, as you look upon his lawless 
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children, you are perhaps discouraged. You 
say, if this man, with his highly cultivated 
mind, cannot succeed in family government, 
how can I expect success? But a little ob- 
servation will satisfy you that this man is 
giving his time aad attention to Other pur- 
suits. He is neglecting his children, and they 
are forming precisely those characters we 
should expect from the influences to which 
they are exposed. 

There is no absolute certainty that any 
ore will result in the piety of the child; 

ut if we goon in our attempts to govern 
without system, or thought, or care, we shall 
undoubtedly reap most bitter cousequences. 
The mother must study her duty. She must 
observe the effect produced by her mode of 
discipline. There is but little advantage to 
be derived from books, unless we revolve 
their contents in our own minds. Others may 
suggest the most valuable ideas; but we must 
take those ideas and dwell upon them, and 
trace out their effects, and incorporate them 
into our own minds by associating them with 
others of our own. We must accustom our- 
selves to investigation and thought. The 
mother who will do this will most certainly 
grow in wisdom. She will daily perceive that 
she is acquiring more facility in forming in 
her children the character she desires. And 
the increasing obedience and affection she 
will receive will be her constant reward. 
Care and labor are necessary in training a 
family. But no other cares are rewarded 
with so rich a recompense. No other labors 
insure such permanent and real enjoyment. 
You, O mothers, have immortal souls intrust- 
ed to your keeping! Their destiny, ina great 
degress, is in your hands. Your ignorance or 
unfaithfulness may sink them in a world of 
woe. Your fidelity, with God’s blessing, may 
help them onward in the path which leads to 
the mansions of heaven.— Pres. Banner. 





TWO GIRLS OF THE PERIOD. 
The Upper Side. 
(Concluded from page 96.) 

We have said that this Ladies’ College, if 
established, would fill usefully a dangerous 
void in girls’ lives, but it would be well if we 
could invent some still more effectual system. 
It is true that every step made in any branch 
of knowledge is a conquest gained over evil, 
and that every really cultivated mind is an- 
other weight thrown into the scale of good; 
but at the same time it must not be forgotten 
that there are but few minds which soar so 
high as to pursue Knowledge entirely for her 
own sake, and that industry is difficult when 
there is no object in view to excite it. When 
people compare the attainments of men with 
those of women, they should remember that 








it is like a race between two horses, one ri 

den with whip and spur, the other with, 
neither. Necessity is the spur bringing omg 
men’s powers. Ask any man who has dj 

tinguished himself in his profession, whethe. 
he would have studied to such good purposg. 
had he known that he could never put hig 
learning to account, and that no amount 

exertion would in any way alter his futur | 
Here arise our greatest difficulties, for therg! 
seems to be a deep-rooted feeling that a wo 
man who is not under the direst necessity 
disgraced by earning money by her own em 
ertions. Society considers it a venial offeneg 
for a young lady to waste her money on her 
extravagant vanity, but a very black crimgé 
that she should do profitable work with her 


brains. We are gradually abandoning the 


savage idea that work dishonors a man; ma 
we hope that in time we shall become su 


ciently civilized to feel idleness discreditable 


even toa woman? We believe many homes 


would be happier if it could be so, for there 


are many, and these not the least luxurious 
and extravagant, where it becomes a serions 
question what will become of the unmarried 
daughters after their father’s death, and many 


an uncongenial marriage is entered into 
simply because the bride cannot bear the 
thought of dependence when she will no 


longer have a father’s love to depend on. The 
objection which will meet us here is, that by 
introducing this new class of workers into the 
community we should only be taking dinner 
out of the mouths of those wiio have none, 
in order to give extra dessert to those who 
have already had enough and to spare. It is 
true new channels must be found in order 
that the different ‘classes may not interfere 
with one another, but we believe a little in- 
genuity might solve the problem with great 
benefit to society. 

Or if the remunerative labor be altogether 
denied us, might not societies of ladies be 
formed, avoiding all narrow sectarian feeling, 


for organized work among the poor? A 
standing army of charity, in which each ~ 
should have her distinct post and allotted © 


task ; each be responsible for a certain amount 


of daily work, and each accountable to her — 


superiors for the faithful discharge of it. They 
need wear no nuns’ costume, they need lead 
no conventual lives, they need take no irre- 
vocable vows. All that would be necessary 
would be for each member to devote a certain 
portion of the day to the performance of her 
assigned duties. Work might be found to 
suit the taste and aptitude of each. Surely 
here no one could urge that we should tres- 
pass on the domain of others; in the wide 
field of charity there surely are not too many 
laborers, and an opening might ‘be found for 
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the employment of hundreds of girls, who 
gould find in very truth that the mercy 
shown by them was “ twice blessed,” blessing 
those that give and those that take. Em- 

yment such as this need not interfere in 
the generality of cases with any reasonable 
idea of home duties; and the progress made 

the sisterhoods which have offered young 
ladies the only opportunity hitherto given 
them of engaging in this kind of work, shows 
that it is what they themselves ask for. 

We have hitherto been obliged to dwell too 
exclusively on the dark side of girls’ lives; 
let us turn for a moment to the brighter side 
of the picture. There is activity in these 
days for good as well as for evil; and we dare 
affirm that there never was a time in which 
s many ladies devoted themselves to good 
works as the present. Turn in whatever di- 
rection you will, you will see well-born women 
leaving luxurious homes, and devoting their 
lives, their fortune, and their energy to chari- 
table and often laborious and repulsive work. 
According as their tenets may be “ Low” or 
“High ” Church, their Bibles or their crosses 
may be somewhat unnecessarily large and 
conspicuous ; but if all those who mock them 
possessed half their zeal and earnestness in 
charity, the world would improve far more 
rapidly than it does. It is easier to laugh 
than always to be zealous without extrava- 
gance, and wit is always easier than self de- 
nial. 
We have said that it would not interfere 
with any reasonable scheme of home duties, 
but in this we do not include the system 
which renders it necessary for every English 
lady to spend the greater part of her life in 
keeping up the shadow of an acquaintance 
with hundreds of people for whom she cares 
absolutely nothing. Society in London has 
now grown to be such a complete farce that 
it is difficult to speak of it seriously, and 
utterly impossible to account for the continu- 
ance of such a system except on the suppo- 
sition that its long drudgery has so deprived 
those who have undergone it of their reason- 
ing faculties that they believe it to be an 
eternal ordinance—impossible for mortals to 
change. We, who are young, perceive that 
our monster tyrant is not invulnerable, and 
we ask for help in attacking and perchance 
in staying him. We are no ascetics; the 
majority of us have no wish to abandon plea- 
sure altogether; we ask rather to be able to 
enjoy it. Among men it is usually seen that 
the active and industrious are the moral and 
the worthy. Are women so differently con- 
stituted that we need fear a contrary effect 
upon them? Would an apprenticeship in 
the arts of teaching, nursing, and managing 
be more dangerous to the character of a future 
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wife and mother than an apprenticeship in 
dancing and flirtation? Would children be 
less likely to be well brought up by a mother 
whose “ works praise her in her gates,” than 
by one whose teaching is confined to very 
a advice which has never grown to ex- 
ample? 


ne word more, gentle reader. We do not 


pretend to be all saints; we do not say,that . 
there is nothing but noble feelings and aspi- 

rations among us; but this we do protest 

most solemnly, that there is a very general 

feeling among us against the life we now 

lead, and a strong craving for better things. 

Grant us but one trial, even though you 

grant it in scorn, and do not go on for ever 

condemning us untried. Even if it be be- 

lieved that women’s hands are too weak to 

push forward any good cause (though they 

are deemed powerful enough in every bad 

one,) would there be any harm in our trying? 

We might not move the load of evil one 

hair’s-breadth, but at all events we should 

not be increasing its weight by any acts of 
our own. And might we not even do good in- 

directly by shaming the men around us, who, 

with such splendid opportunities, are as useless 
and more actively mischievous than our- 
selves, to buckle to in the great work, and to 
prove to us practically their superiority ? 


In the name therefore of a large class, we 


demand for girls growing to womanhood the 
opportunity of spending a portion of their 
young lives in the service of their God and 
of their fellow-creatures. 
them a release from their present bondage of 


We implore for 


idle selfishness, and the means not only of 
cultivating their talents, but of exercising 
them in the cause of good and not of evil. 
We implore it for our own sakes, that our 
lives may be brightened by the blessing of 
God, which ever rests on all good works, 
whether successful or not in the eyes of the 
world. Weimplore it for the sake of those 
who are still young, that they may be saved { 
the dreariness and degradation which we 
have undergone. We implore it for the sake j 
of our country, which we feel to be suffering 
in dignity and character from the example 
set by the class to which we belong. Lastly, 
we claim it, because we feel that it cannot be 
the will of God that so many talents, youth, 
energy, intelligence, and influence, should be 
wholly given up to devil’s work ! 

Grant us a fair trial, and it shall be our 
fault if at the close of the present century it 
continues to be a reproach to be called 

“ A GIRL OF THE PERIOD.” 





Let us go always beyond the duties 
marked out, and keep them within the 
pleasures permitted. 


—~_-- 
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UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE. 

Two kinds of influence are exerted by 
man. That which is active and voluntary, 
by which he endeavors to sway others by 
argument or persuasion, and that which is 
unconsciously flowing out from him. The 
importance of the former is everywhere ac- 
knowledged, but the latter is seldom appre- 
It falls on the world unobserved. 
History is silent on its effects; public laws 
make no account of its mischiefs or benefits; 
the discipline of families, societies or schools 
passes it by unnoticed, and no human power 
can trace it with sufficient accuracy to make 
its authors responsible. Because it is thus 
overlooked, it is not therefore insignificant. 
Nothing is more silent than the soft and genial 
light flowing spontaneously in all directions, 
and filling the world unconsciously with its 
beams. - It would scarcely wake an infant, 
yet is perpetually recreating the world, and 
rescuing it from darkness. Its absence would 
destroy life,and render the globe itself'adreary, 
useless ball. Is light then a tame and feeble 
instrument, because so noiseless and so gentle, 
and are the angry earthquake and the noisy 
thunder superior forces in the natural world? 
The greatest powers are those which lie behind 
the commotions of nature, and the outward 
efforts that we make to sway others, secure but 
a fraction of the good or evil that is done in 
the world. 

Words we may control at will, but looks, 
tone, motion, and conduct, all of which 
spring from the internal character, compose 
a great reservoir of influence, which is ever 
affecting mankind. The child begins his 
life experience by simple imitation. He 
looks and listens, and soon reproduces the 
petulance or the gentleness, the passion or 
the tranquillity, that he witnesses in those 
around him. He delights to copy all that 
he sees and hears, and is every moment re- 
ceiving impressions which through life can- 
not be removed. As he grows older, the de- 
sire for approbation and respect for others 
takes the place of imitation. Fashion, so 
powerful as often to become a tyrant, owes 
all her strength to this unconscious influence. 
Enthusiasm of any kind kindles and catches 
from one to another, till sometimes the whole 
nation blazes in its heat. Fear and su persti- 
tion, party spirit and speculation will often 
spread through a circle or a community by 
the magnetism of unconscious influence, with- 
out any direct effort to produce them. The 
same is true of all the active feelings and 


- impulses of mankind. Even where the direct 


influence of man seeins to be greatest, it is 
due in a large degree to the insensible influ- 
ence which accompanies it. The heart, filled 


with its subject, gives expression: to the fea- | nation of ‘the contents of his stomach that 
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tures, tone to EL. ci: AOpen SanLatOM |, °) (Sedan, tdne t thetwelon and Tight:to the aii voice and light to the eye 
all involuntarily, but powerfully aiding 
language and direct efforts. It is thus t 
hypocrisy so often fails to produce the effegg| 
that might be expected. Words may bg) 
used where the heart is absent, but the effe 
of earnestness is hard to counterfeit. 

Every one, however humble, is thus dai 
and hourly altering and moulding the cham 
acter of all with whom he mingles, and exe 
erting a power that will reproduce itself 
through countless generations. The truest 
method of doing good is thus first of all to 
be good; then the character will necenalll 


es ae ae 


communicate good to others. An influence 


will,always accompany true and right prine 
ciples, while no effort without them can be 
successful. The sun could never make our 
planets shine, were it not itself luminous, 
A full surrender of the heart to duty and to 
God will make us partakers of His nature, 
and we shall as naturally communicate good 
to others as we receive it from Him.—Publie 
Ledger. 


TAKE CARE OF THE BIRDS. 


At least one of the members of our Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has 


done good service in trying to educate the 


popular mind up toa full knowledge of the 
usefulness of the familiar birds seen in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia at different seasons 


of the year; and in pleading with the young © 


sportsmen Lo cease hunting and killing them 
on that account, as well as for their cheer- 
fulness, beauty and innocence. This view of 
the case is strongly enforced in a recent article 
in one of the magazines. Some naturalists 
have divided birds into three classes; those 
which are supposed to feed exclusively on in- 
sects, those which eat seeds only, and those 
which feed promiscuously on anything at 
hand. This classification has been proved to 
be founded on erroneous principles. Of the 
many thousand species of birds, it is not posi- 


tively known that any do not feed on insects — 
at some period of their lives, while at the 
same time but very few are exclusively i in- 
sect eaters. The large class known as omni- — 


vores, or eaters of all kinds of food, are among 
the most active and valuable assistants to the 
gardener and farmer in destroying insects, 
A recent writer, in pleading the economic 
value to agriculture of birds, declares that 

‘no agriculturist can destroy a bird without 
vate that he ay; expect from the act 
only injury.” 

The robin is genensthy regarded as the pest 
of fruit growers, and he certainly does plun- 
der to a large extent the smaller fruits, but 
it has been demonstrated by a careful exami- 
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during six or seven of the months he is 
exclusively a benefactor. During the early 
spring months insects in different stages 
of development form his sole food. The 
larve of two hundred insects of a most de- 
structive class have been taken from the 
stomach of a single robin. In one instance’ 
itis remarked that a shooting match had 
created a scarcity of these birds, an'l a large 
extent of grass land withered and dried up 
in consequence of the undisturbed growth of 
insects. Later in the season fruit was found 
in the crops of the robins, but always inter- 
mingled with insects, and in the fall of the 
year they returned to a strictly insect diet. 

he food of most young birds is almost ex- 
clusively of an animal character. It ‘has 
been proved that a young robin will consume 
forty-one per cent. of animal food more than 
his own weight in twelve hours, and this food 
usually consists of earth worms, cut worms, 
and other destructive insects. 

“The measure worm” or “span worm,” 
that destroys the beauty of the shade trees 
inour large cities, and is such a nuisance 
otherwise, it is said has been driven from the 
Central Park by the English sparrow, re- 
cently introduced there, a pair of which will 
destroy four thousand caterpillars weekly. A 
thousand of these birds have been imported 
for the protection of the beautiful trees which 
are so justly the pride of Philadelphia. In 
addition to the worm nuisance, another in the 
shape of the cabbage butterfly, of Europe, 
has made its appearance on our shores. It 
is said that were it not for the sparrow the 
cabbage could not be raised successfully in 
Great Britain. We may have to meet this 
new enemy by introducing large numbers of 
its pretty. little foe. Researches show that 
every species of bird has its particular use in 
the destruction of the injurious insects and 
vermin, which constitute the greater part of 
their food. Birds are in general far more 
useful than hurtful, and the popular desire 
should be to take care of, instead of exter- 
minating these beautiful little allies of the 
farmer and fruit grower. Why boys should 
be the mortal foes of birds, it is hard to 
understand. It is perhaps an instinct of the 
old savage nature of man not yet rooted out. 
They should be taught better at home, at 
school and through the magazines and news- 
papers.—Late Paper. 





FARMING IN NORTH GERMANY. 

In a contribution: to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, M. de Laveleye discusses the history 
and present state of Prussian agriculture. 

Until 1833, Prussian farmers were not good 
cultivators, nor were their farms very profit- 
able. By a tradition, which can be traced 
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back to Charlemagne’s time, they let their 
lands lie every third year in fallow. Those 
who planted potatoes and made hay were in 
an insignificant minority. But Stein and his 
coadjutors have changed all this. Since 
1833 the two-year system of cereals alter- 
nated with roots or seeds has become univer- 
sal in North Germany. Asa result there 
has been an enormous increase of live stock. 
The farms are more thoroughly manured 
now than ever, and the area of unproductive 
fallow has fallen from one-third to one-sev- 
enth of the arable land. 

Not only has the Jive stock increased, but 
the breeds have been improved. North Ger- 
many now imports dairy cattle from Holland, 
English pigs, ‘Ramboillet, Southdown and 
merino sheep. Steam plows are not as com- 
mon now as they will be some years hence, 
but horse machinery is found on all the large 
farms. The price of land has advanced one 
hundred and in some places two hundred per 
cent. Between 1846 and 1860 the farming 
population of Prussia increased by more than 
1,000,000. That of France fell off in the 
same period more than 700,000. 

M. de Laveleye explains this prosperity of 
North Germany as arising, first, from the 
general education of the farmers; second, 
trom their education in their pursuit. Prus- 
sia alone maintains four Royal Academies of 
Agriculture, at which, in a two years course, 
and for a tuition of not quite forty dollars 
a year, the student is instructed in political 
and rural economy, based on statistics in 
farming, and the management of trees and 
woods ; in the mode of manufacturing sugar, 
beer, bricks and draining tiles; in mineral- 
ogy, geology, botany and chemistry, with ex- 
periments and excursions; and lastly, in 
mathematics, trigonometry, land surveying, 
practical mechanics, veterinary surgery, rural 
law, the history of their country and consti- 
tutional law. Excursions into the most inter- 
esting districts complete the programme. 

There are also nineteen provincial schools 
of agriculture of a lower grade supported by 
the government, in which the instruction 
is usually given by some large farmer with 
the help of the nearest apothecary, veterinary 
surgeon and schoolmaster. Besides there are 
special schools for single branches ; the care of 
fruit trees is taught in no less than one hun- 
deed and thirty-four. There is a curious 
class of initerant teachers who “circuiaie 
from village to village, criticizing the cuitiva- 

tion, and giving advice about rotations of 
crops and the most suitable kinds of manure.” 
The government supports seven institutes of 
organic and agricultural chemistry. 

Private enterprise supplements the exer- 
tion of the State. There are five hundred 
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and nineteen agricultural associations. These 
bodies have stated meetings, give exhibitions, 
and offer prizes. Other causes of the flour- 
ishing condition of Prussian agriculture are 
the hard working and frugal habits of the 
German farmer, and the great good fortune 
of Prussia in not having a large fleet, an ill- 
starred colony, and a Paris.— Boston Post. 





CaLtumny.—To persevere in one’s duty, 
and to be silent, is the best answer to calumny. 
— Evens. : 


-~ 





FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 

The following contributions are acknowledged 
since last report : 

D. Irish and Elihu Wing, Quaker Hill, N. Y. $10.20 


Henry A. Stacl, Kent, Connecticut...... Agbigees - 2.00 
James Hambleton, Keokuk, [owa.........0.+. 2.00 
T. Ridgway, Philadelphia.............-..0.++-0+. «+e 20.00 
Anonymous, through Phila. P.0...... wisdicticcs | 5G 
Jno. B. Wood, Camden, N. J ......4.0 cee ceeeeeee - 1.00 
Friends of Richmond, Ind., per J. W. Plum- 
mer....... ecthestaee Aiesstedlsteelones esi sessedese a deaes 20.00 
FOPOLO «00500 ocigcige onoee 160008 ooore aceenaied Pave suckeee 5.00 
Friends in Ohio, per Jesse Yocum, Pennsville, 6.00 


Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Treasurer, 

717 Willow St., Phiada. 

<o——__ 
ITEMS. 

Tue bill impowering the Governor to commute 
the sentence of prisoners condewned to death, under 
certain circumstances, passed both Houses of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature on the 6th inst., but was 
vetoed by Governor Geary. 

Gex. Howarp has made large reductions of the 
force of the Freedmen’s Bureau, excepting in the 
Bounty aad Education Division. He intends to ad- 
vance the educational interests in the South and to 
appoint one Superintendent of Education in each of 
the States in that section. 


* Geyerat Howakp will continue in charge of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. 


A’ TELEGRAPHIC MESSAGE was recently sent from 
London, and a reply received from Calcutta in less 
than 7} hours. 


Raix.—It is stated that one inch in depth of rain 
falling on au acre of ground, will amount in all to 
226,225 imperial gallons, or about 100 tons in 
weight. The quantity of rain under consideration 
is 6,272,640 cubic inches, and the imperial gallon 
weighs ten pounds avordupois, and is of the capaci- 
ty of 277,274 cubic inches. 


An interesting article in the American Naturalist 
describes the habits of the chimney swallow. This 
swallow gets the twigs with which to build its nest 
by flying with all its might against the end of a dry 
twig, and catching it in its bil). Sometimes several 
efforts are necessary to break off the twig. These 
sticks are glued together, and to the side of the 
chimney, with a viscid substance supplied by their 
salivary glands. A few days after the young are 
hatched the male bird takes charge of them, and 
the female builds another nest for her next brood. 
By the time the firat brood is ready to fly the male 
fiuds a second brood ready for his care. The ulti- 
mate reason for the rough, unskilfal nesta of this 
swallow, as well as of the rapacious birds, is found 
in the fact that their construction makes them awk- 
ward on their feet. The hooked talons of hawks, 
or the small feet and weak legs of swallows or 








whippoorwills, make it necessary to build a re 
nest or none at all. ‘ 


A. Mityt Epwarps has made a study of the fe 
birds of France, having himself collected 
4,000 specimens from the principal tertiary and quy 
ternary deposits of that country. The birds of 
yuaternary period he finds to be mostly identical’ 
with species now living, though many then inhabit 
ing France are now found only in the Arctic rg) 
gions; a fact which, like the glaciers, points to @ 
much colder climate than at present. The birds of 
the tertiary, however, are more tropical, includi 
flamingoes, pelicans, ibis, and large gallinaceong” 
fowls. This gives an additional argument in favor 
of a higher temperature in the tertiary period, 
Near the ancient lakes of Auvergne he found@ 
large number of eggs side by side with the bonesof 
the newly-hatched young of these tertiary birds. ~ 


Tue Wonpers or A Watcn.—There are very few 
of the many who carry watches who ever think of 
the complexity of its delicate mechanism, or of ; 
extraordinary and unceasing labor it performs, and | 
how astonishingly well it bears up and does its” 
duty under what would be considered very shabby” 
treatment in almost any other machinery. There” 
are many who think a watch ought toruan and keep 
good time for years without even a drop of oil, wh 
would not think of running a common piece of ma-) 
chinery a day without oiling, the wheels of which” 
do but a fraction of the service. We were forcibly” 
struck with this thought the other day, upon hear.’ 
ing a person remark that, by way of gratifying his) 
curiosity, he had made a calculation of the revoliie” 
tions which the wheels in a watch make in a day 
and a year. The result of this calculation is as sug.” 
gestive as it is interesting. For example: 
main wheel makes 4 revolutions in 24 hours, oF 
1,460 in a year; the second or centre 24 revolutionr 
in 24 hours or 8,760 in a year; the third wheel 192) 
in 24 hours or 69,080 in a year; the fourth wheel’ 
(which carries the second hand, ) 1440 in 24 hours © 
or 525,600 in a year; the fifth or scrape-wheel 12)-4) 
964 in 24 hours or 4,728,400 revolutions in a year} | 
while the beats or vibrations made in 24 hours are’ © 
388,800 or 141,812,900 in a year. ‘3 


Tue Ramiz PLant.—This wonderful plant is dew 
stined to be of inestimable value to the South, if 
its culture there should prove successful. We learn 
from the Baltimore Sun, that the culture of ramie © 
has been very successfully and vigorously prose- 
cuted in certain Southern localities. A single 
planter on the Mississippi offers 500,000 plants for 
sale; and orders for ramie are pouring into New 
Orleans and Mobile, from all parts of Europe, offers 
ing to purchase the rongh fiber at ten vents in ols 

This new product for cloth manufacture is known 
also by the name of ‘‘ American China grass,” alt | 
is beginning to come into the market. It gro 
luxuriantly in the southwestern States, and has a 
ready become an article of commerce. ‘he fabrita ~ 
made from it, are said to regemble silk so nearly, © 
that none but a practised eye can detect the differ- 
ence. Its distinction from silk is more easily dis- ~ 
covered by the touch than by the sight. It prom- 
ises to become a valuable article of trade. 

The ramie is of the thistle family ; is propagated 
easily by cuttings; requires comparatively little 
care, is perennial, yields three or four crops a year, 
at the rate of 3000 pounds an acre, and is worth 
£55 sterling perton. The threads are longer and 
more si'ky than cotton, and mixed with cotton or 
woolen produces a beautiful fabric, and alone, re- 
sembles the silks of Lyons.—Methodist. 
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_ Cloth, are complete with a large and choice stock. 


Of every style. Also Cap materials, Hdkfs, Shawls, | ppomwag ELLW 
& 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 17, 1869, 


1869. SPRING. WANTED, 


1869. 
ATTRACTIVE STOCK FOR FRIENDS. (Provident Life Insurance Co. 
At Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Will be found the following line of fresh and de- A few intelligent and reliable rsons to: . 
sirable goods adapted to their wants, many of which | ...+ this pupal Company adibeld: aeceathels a iene 
are of our own importation, viz. : Society of Friends and others. The position would 
Dark Olive Green Alpacas. be dignified and profitable. Any one desiring to enter 
Dark Olive Brown Alpacas. a business where intelligent, persistent effort is 
Dark Brown and Mode Silks, from $1.75 to $3.00. liberally rewarded, is invited to apply promptly 
Black Gros Grain Silks,—a full line. at the Office, No. 111 South Fourth St. 
Narrow Stripe Silks, fine quality, dark grounds. The Company was organized by Friends: to pro- 
Small Plaid Silks, $1. 124, very cheap and selling mote Life Insurance among members of the So- 
fast. ciety. As such it presents peculiar advantages. 
Granite, Crape and Takko Poplins, for suits. The mortality among Friends being about 25 per 
Poplinetts—Striped, Chené and Plain. cent less than the mortality of the general popula- 
French and Irish Poplins—beautiful shades for| tion; the death losses in the Provident must be less 
suits. than in any other Company in the country. Con- 
Neat Figured Wool De Laines—scarce goods. sequently the cost of insurance will be less. 417-2t 
Black and White and Brown and White Plaid 
WM. HAWKINS, 


Spun Silk Shawls. bena'wi bord 
Mixt Square Shawls—with and without ers. MERCHANT TAILOR, 
Satin Levantine Shawls, Brown and Plain. No. 107 North Fourth 914 Philada. 
A supply of Cloths, Cassimeres and Yorn al- 











Mode Hernani—for Dresses and Shawls. 
Thibet Shawls—finest assortment we ever offered. 
Our House Furnishing Department, as well as the | Ways.on. hand and made to order, tf 


EATON FEMALE INSTITUTE; 


Situated on See ag Baltitiore Tete 
Railroad, Kennett Square, P 
Fh say Term will come 5th a Fourth month 


STOKES & WOOD, 
Seventh and Arch Sts., Philada. 


H AIR JEWELRY oer Circulars, address E, T. ‘SWAYNE, 


Made to order. Breast Pins, Ear Rings, Finger} 43 3t. Pranei 
Rings, Chains, Charms, &c. &c. Send hair by mail BOOES 


with price and design. 
F. J. DRESSLER, I88UBD BY THE 


417 4¢ No. 4 South Eighth 8t., Philada. | 4 BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRI ENDS, " 


BURLING COLLINS EMMOR COMLY, 
WILL KEEP 144 North Seventh Street, Phiiad 
PLAIN BONNETS, PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Mem 


18mo. 141 pp., Cloth. sy Bh coddecrde’ nse 8 te. 
the Btory of, byA 
iy texte 


emn xi 43 





ay 8 . 48, Cloth, 
437 Fourth Avenue, 8d door below 31st St, | pipiicel History Pamiliariaed by Questions. 
By Ann A. 1 te 18mo. 324 pp. Price $1 00 


{17 58. NEW YORK. 

Talks with the Children portions wod An- 

AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER 7“ for roe a _ Fira “y se av 

Desires a situation in a private school or in a family | Janz Jonnson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. @ 25¢ 

for English Branches and Latin Grammar. Three “ 108“ “ Seeond. “ 40c. 
years’ reference from present employer. Devotional Poetry for the Children. 


Fee eeerereeseses 





Addres PRECEPTRESS, at MO, 64 PP,.---0++ ccscute conccoseogdlcddse Pelee 206. 

fws : 144 N. Soveith 8t., Philada. y Soriptural Watchword and end, wont 
 penuainn by Janz Jomnsow. 2d edition. 

WANTED, ee eens ak win Olmavia et Qpenteer aoe 


A Male Teacher as Principal of Friends’ High 
School, West Chester, Pa. 

Address 

417 mt. 


Answers, designed to encourage serious and 
fitable Reflec - in the Young Mind. By Te ans 
Jouuson, 32mo. 64 pp., Oloth....... +oo-ePPice 2c 


PIERCE HOOPES, A Pable of Paitb......... neon PENG) per éos., 306. 


West Chester, Pa. 


oe 


Seana eT pnp 
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/, CORN I, LYTLE, | 
ith and Spring onion Sts., Philada,, 


Intends this season to be ahead/of alli dom- 
itors in ee goods which Friends 
ave desired soak, t hitherto procure, 

He has the fs had mabe in England and 

for his own 


ae He aioe Paes it store ‘Hrap- 


RIRES) for, goods for Fiend. van gee 
the following, list: 


Dark Mode 8iik Challies and Tamartines. .) » 
Wide Lama Cloth, a new article for Shawls and 
Dresses-—the only jot in this country. 
-| Motle and Brown Silk-finish Alpacas. 
iced Crape,) eT ea and sea 
w et b. 
Chené and Plaid: Poplinetts... 
Silk Hungarians and Zenobias. 
_-. Bill. warp Polynvese Cloth. 
‘Chené,and Pin-striped Ginghams. 
Neat Plaid, Brown and Black Silks. 
A4, 5-4 and. 7-4 White: Silk. Cashmere, Shawls. 
> Neat,Plaid Scotch: Ginghams,)3lc, worth 45.. 
‘Bound Thibet Shawls. Every Friend wishing one 
is invited to call before purchasing, as he has shades 
imported emp betiy! ane Mobient Pafto be — 
lsewhere. | 
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TINGS. 
OME PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


: )’ - BERJAMIN CREEN, 
1 3 3weamo . 33 N, Séo0nd St, Philade? 
| SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The ew and desirable Goods are well worth the at 
i | bare Jo Bound avd Unbound. o hnegn aeieuae a 





Feonived @ large stock oft THIBET WQOL 
SHAWLS, DRESS GOODS, é. 4 e. 
eee SUPPLY STORE, 
|. | 8. HAUSER, 132 Third Aven 


es Store is iter freon the Weotilg house, 
14th and 15th 91268 






1p 


‘QRORTLIDGE’Ss |— 
amma ‘GQ SCHOOLS; 
At: Bantiott Sqtiarg: Chester Oo,, Pentia., 


en a term of twelve weeks, Bd mo; 29, 1869. 


eS OKS FOR ‘SATE? 


‘ fe ane 827-8, 847 pp., 95c. Neat 

and twat Jourual of Jolm Comly, 

ese $1.00: ae Wool- 

4 Se by B ichener, oth: ree $2 Trheae 

! Pos a atta 

bee fee, in tl rep 8, i, artes | 
Ministry. 


=e Saath nk snes 
2 
; Sara of ial’ by AT e nD. : Aadiagtn, $1.0, 


OOMLY, 16D er Seventh Bt. | 


orks of Issac 
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dresses, Soahtiert ang: 


Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, x0. 

























DEALER IN GOOD 


LEHIGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL, iT 
‘3 


ane No. 1407 Callowhill St., above Broa 


REGESTER) BELL =®& HOPKING J 








“Sarniture: Warehouse; = 
“ NODE Calowhin street,’ ‘VOL 
a yond EPURN rune fee TARNUD a ea 


Renovating of Old Mat. — 
ie attended to with rental i 
Prices Repucep. mwexi wyp 


ISAAC DIXON, 
* F20 Bomrh. aren Street, 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
SILVER AND PLATED: WARE, © 


Particular attention paid to repairi st Chronome 
ters, Duplex, Patent Lever and Plain Watches, 
CUR FOLD and SILVER bought or taken inex: | 
Ze, exxi 


Wl. BRACOCK, ” 


GENERAL 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


_ No. 907 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. | 
-made Coffins | 





A Ge 
and Sctery eaned ior Pate furnished. : 
1 E 
| BEST: PAINTS KNOWN | Tin 
BORODIN ROOTS DARNS RNCSS Bau. Hin 
Wie of the Pecore Gust fatk-co! saat oh me $12.50 0) wil =" most 





pal as much as 250 Iba. of Lead, (costing ape ilies & 
This 0o.’s Warts LEAD is'the whitest and most durable known 


SMITH BOWBN, Sec'y 


** Pecora Lead.and Color Co.,” 
‘Office; 150 N. 4th St Pr iladr. 


418 t 1017 
HEACOCK’S.. 


riaeivaie ABERCens, 
No. 18 North Winth Street, 


bated PHILADELPHIA. 
mépaiidlg Varnishing, and a 
‘uu e 
_MGiethty atteadedt0l) Boome to. 
Bet tor haat fas Furniture. 















exxi ly! © 
1? BOR. BOYS, lor 
Situated on the © Grosewicks Road, three miles from gu 
riew town, Ni 

The’ Fifty. th’ Session of this | Institution will commence on y 
the 17th of month, 1 ‘ 

Terms 108 5 s eresion cae twenty weeks, Novextfa charges. hi 

For tall pa address 

f TIENRY W. RIDGWAY, 

912 36 wy Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., N. J. 


